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Being my dear father’s eldest child, he was ac-|@ course; but he had not been taught the utter 
customed to regard me as the hope and future worthlessness of worldly riches, compared with the 
|comfort of the family; nor is it by any means an | hope of everlasting life, and the peace of God 
unnatural or an unreasonable thing fora parent to | Which passeth all understanding. 
do this, and to calculate much on his eldest a My childhood and youth passed rapidly away. 
| for support and comfort in old age. ‘ Hearken I loved Douglas, but the different way in which 
‘unto thy father that begat thee, and despise not| we were brought up, and the proud manner in 
‘thy mother when she is old,” is an injunction that | which | sometimes carried myself towards him, 
should sink deep into the keart of every child. rendered us less intimate than we might otherwise 
Oftentimes an eldest son sets an example which is | have been. , 
| profitably followed Sy those who are younger; ‘* That young Maclean is anice lad,” my father 
and it might have been so in my case; but, un- | Would sometimes say; ‘‘ it’s a pity his father will 
‘happily, my poor father’s advice, that I should | not put a wee bit more spirit into the bairn 3” and 
|‘ look above me,” and become “a great man in |then I held up my head, and thought how different 
‘the world,” rendered me but a very indifferent |My views were to the lowly, humdrum notions of 
lexample to follow. Children are never backward | poor Douglas. We were both brought up to look 
\in learning evil; for the human heart, like the | above us, but, alas! I was taught to build all my 
‘earth, is always more ready to bring forth thorns | hopes on things beneath the skies, while Douglas 
jand thistles, than herbs and fruit. | was early instructed to fear the Lord, and to re- 
| It appeared that a worthy farmer came to re- member his Creator in the days of his youth, His 
iside near us, whose eldest son was only a few | affections were thus set ‘‘ on things above, not on 
/months older than I; and as we had no other | things on the earth,” and this proved to him a 
|neighbors than, the cottagers around, young | seers of continual peace, : 
| Douglas Maclean became a very desirable asso- | The time arrived when it became necessary for 
| ciate for me. Farmer Maclean and his wife were, |™e to make some exertions on my own behalf. 
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moreover, very respectable and industrious peo-| Hitherto I had regarded riches and honors as 
ple; and we soon commenced an acquaintance | things only to be aspired after to be attained; but 
| with them; though the farmer differed much from |! had now to learn that it is by the sweat of his 
my father in many things, and, above all, in his | brow that man is to eat his bread. It is by early 
| manner of bringing up his children. It could not | "ising, by late taking rest, and eating the bread of 
long remain unobserved by either, that the views | carefulness, that riches are to be obtained; and, 
of my father and the honest farmer were in this |¢ven then, they are very often ‘* vanity and vexa- 
latter respect as different as possible. tion of spirit. : F 

‘1 wonder you do not teach your son to look| My father, far from taking a reasonable view of 
up,” said my father, one day. ‘I always tell | ™y prospects in life, indulged in the most unrea- 
Donald to ‘ look up!’ or he will never do any good | sonable expectations. At one time he thought of 
in the world.” |making me a lawyer, and then nothing but elo- 

‘«T have always told Douglas to ‘ look up,’ and | quent barristers and learned judges flitted before 
I hope that he will never forget what he has been| him; at another, I was to be brought up to the 
taught,” observed our neighbor, looking kindly | kirk, that I might some day be a dignified doctor 
at Douglas, who was standing by. ‘I hope that | of divinity. The difficulty in the way of these 
my children will always look up to. God, and I| Plans was, that he could not afford to give me a 
have not a better wish in my heart for them than | Suitable education, Month after month and year 


SHALL A LIGHT WORD PART US. 
We have been friends together, 
In sunshine and in shade; 
Since first beneath the chesnut trees 
In infancy we play’d. 
But coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow; 
We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 
We have been gay together; 
We have laugh’d at little jests; 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts, 
But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow; 
We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word par us now? 
We have been sad together, 
We have wept with bitter tears, 








O’er the grass-grown graves, where slumber’d 
The hopes of early years, 

The voices which are silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow; 

We have been sad together— 
Oh! what shall part us now?—Child’s Annual. 





NARRATIVE. 


LOOK UP. 


** Look up, Donald! mind that you always look 
above you. Always try to be a great man in the 
world. Look up, my boy! always look up!” 
Such was the advice which was continually sound- 
ing in my ears from the earliest period of my life. 

My father was a native of Scotland, and lived 
on a small property, in which he had only a life- 
interest; and some of his friends called him poor 
and proud. Certain it is, that he had all that ar- 
dent desire for fame and fortune which is so com- 
mon among the inhabitants of the north country. 
He wished me to rise in the world, and, for this 
purpose, endeavored to call forth my pride and 
vanity, by the advice, ‘‘Look up above you, 
Donald! look up, my boy! look up!” 

Now, though this advice was unwise, it is not 
to reflect on the infirmity of a parent, who I know 
loved me, that I relate my short history; but rather 
to show with what quickness tiny youthful mind re- 
ceived and acted upon those false principles, 
which in after years poisoned my peace; and 
which, but for God’s good providence and grace, 
would have proved my ruin. 


that they should look up to him through Jesus 
Christ, at all times. Rather would I leave them 
pennyless with God’s grace, than bestow on them 
this world’s wealth without it.” 

My father looked much surprised at this obser- 
vation, but it was clear, even to me, that he did 
not see things in the light in which his neighbor 
saw them. 4 

To many such conversations as this, was I an 
attentive listener during the days of my boyhood 
and youth; and often was I led, by the solid rea- 
soning and faithful observations of our good neigh- 
ber, to ponder deeply in my young mind, not only 
on the truths which fell from his lips, but also on 
the texts of Scripture that he brought forward to 
confirm them, But though the sound and scriptu- 
ral arguments which were advanced by farmer 
Maclean made an impressiom 6n my mind at the 
\time, yet my father usually dissipated them by his 
/remarks afterwards. 

‘It is all very well,” said he, to talk as our 
‘neighbor does, and he is a well meaning man, but 
it is making too much of the thing; there can be 
no harm in being rich; and it is natural enongh for 
every man to wish his own children well.’’ Then 
he stroked my head, and said to me, ‘* Always 
look up above you, my boy! I hope to see 
Donald Fraser a great man, some day;” and 
when I saw the smile which lighted up my moth- 
er’s countenance on these occasions, the pride of 
my heart rose within me. If my dear father had 
known the poison that he was pouring into my 
bosom, he would never have pursued so mistaken 








after year rolled away, while I, instead of learn- 
ing some useful trade, was kept idly speculating 
on imaginary greatness. 

What a blessing it is to be humble and indus- 
trious! Douglas was both, but I was neither the 
one nor the other, . A day of calamity was coming 
upon me for which I was little prepared; my fa- 
ther was seized with a sudden illness, from which 
there was no prospect of his ever recovering. He 
could not bring himself to unburden his mind to 
his good friend, farmer Maclean, who visited him 
in his sickness. I could see that he was sorely 
oppressed, bit he struggled hard, and complained 
not. He died after a few days’ illness, and then 
began my troubles, 

The books and furniture of the house were not 
enough to pay my father’sdebts. Farmer Maclean 
made up the sum required; and, in a week after, 
I was under the roof of a distant relative, nearly 
twenty miles from the place of my birth. 

I had been taught to look up, and carry myself 
high; and now I had to pay the tax that pride 
pays in a state of poverty. The relative with 
whom I lived, well knew my father’s failing, and 
took as much pains to mortify me as he had done 
to increase my vanity; my spirit was too high to 
bear this; and I left him, determined to starve 
rather than be beholden to him for a morsel of 
bread. 

It is easy to talk of starving, in a moment of 
passion, but hard to endure hunger without the 
means of alleviating it. When this came upon 
me, I bitterly repented my imprudent step. 
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For some time I moved about from one situa- | fulness of her Saviour and eternaltruth. She gave|to do as well as we can. It has been acknowl- 
tion to another, half starved; for my foolish vani- | good evidence that Jesus was precious to her soul. | edged both by our own countrymen, and by for- 
ty clung to me as a garment, and prevented me | We believe she is enjoying now in rapture the |eigners that the scenery of Charlotte is not sur- 
from discharging the duties of the places I obtain- | bright vision of Jesus’ face. When she was dy- | passed by any thing, either in Europe or Amer- 
ed. The relative with whom I had lived sent me |ing, she called us all to her, beginning with the|ica. Taking our stand on an elevation about three 
word that a letter lay at his house for me, when-! oldest and left with the youngest, atid gave a part-| miles from Lake Champlain, we, behold, on the 
ever my proud stomach would let me call for it; | ing embrace.” west, the icy surface of this elegant sheet of water. 
but J did not go near him. I guessed that the letter| "Dhe’ superintendent of her’ Sabbath School, who | Immediately beyond, is an elegant amphitheatre of 
was from my mother, or one of my sisters; but! often visited her, and of whom it appears she was hills and mountains, rising in grandour and beauty. 
in this, as it afterwards appeared, I was mistaken. | very fond, writes me thus:—‘‘ Sir, this night was | These elevations consist of three ranges, the see- 

As | grew thin, and my clothes got shabby, so/one of peculiar interest in our Sabbath School. | ond being higher than the first, and the third high- 
many to whom I applied would have nothing to do| When we looked for Martha Maria and Edwin|er than the second. Sometimes) the, range, near 
with mc; they wanted a strong young man, willing | Dorr, whom you left sick and for whom you so/|the lake, is divested of its, wintry garments, while 
to work; not a conceited young fellow, above | earnestly prayed, we saw them not. We could|the second is partly covered with snow, and the 
doing his duty. At last the letter was sent to me; | only weep, when we remembered they were no| third dazzling with the most splendid and brilliant 
it was from Douglas Maclean; and I have reason|more. They are to be with us in our school no| whiteness, Occasionally there is a commingling 
to bless God that I ever received it. more. I looked around on my school, and no|of the clouds, the mountains and the. snow in a 

Had not suffering greatly humbled me, I should | heart was indifferent. KEveryeye was full. Every | thousand fantastical forms of beauty and grandeur. 
never have accepted the offer of going to live with | word of instructiog which I endeavored to give| On the north, is a precipitous elevation; on the 
Douglas; this offer was made with the consent of | was heeded with solemn interest, One boy, who south a mountain, and on the east is an opening, 
farmer Maclean; so, throwing my bundle over has been a constant attendant, resolved to conse- where is spread before the eye a wide extent of 
my shoulder, I walked my way to my native village. | crate himself to the service of God. He has been | country, ceyered with Sheets of snow, and inter- 

It was with a heavy heart that I entered the/a thoughtful boy, of twelve years of age. He | spersed with woody eminences. Beyond, we have 
honest farmer’s habitation, but from that moment | wept, and said he desired to live in the service of| a distant view of the Green Mountains. These 
things seemed to prosper with me. I renounced God forever. After commending them to God in| mountains divert us with a thousand different atti- 
all my high notions, and labored diligently to get{ prayer, we sung, and all left the room thoughtfully. tudes. At one time, the whole range is spread 
my ‘own living in the state of life into which it had| ‘Please send me the catechisms you spoke of,| before us in majestic greatness; again we see a 
pleased God to call me. Industrious habits im- | and thys aid. me. in my delightful work. When| few scattered peaks, separated by clouds of the 
proved my health; and, what was still better, the | little Martha Maria was dying, she said—‘‘I am | most delicate whiteness. At another time the 
pious instruction and example of farmer Maclean | dying ; father pray.” He knelt and sobbed a| view is obstructed by a dense atmosphere, while 
were blessed to the health of my soul; this was an| prayer by her cradle. She was in full possession | the whole range is, occasionally, clothed with the 
undeserved mercy. A little property came unex-|of her reason until the very last breath. While | richest purple, that elegant color, so much covet- 
pectedly into the possession of my mother, and it|she could, she repeated hymns, and as she was ed and monopolized by the proud despots of Asia. 
new enables her to live comfortably with my sis-|long dying, she said many instructive things which | This appearance is often striking, and eminently 
ters. I cannot recall, But her last and dying words’ grand, just at the rising and setting of the sun, 





1 am still an inmate at the farm. Douglas is a | 
fine grown man; and his father is gently gliding 
into a peaceful old age. Soon after I returned 
to the village, I sent “@ letter to the relative | 


were— 


** Here Lord I give myself away, 
Tis all that I can do.” 


My dear friends, I have lately heard of the | 

































J. If I were to go there, I think I should always 


| be on the look out, trying to find some new object 
| of admiration. 


M. Yes, my dear, and you would want numer- 


had lived with, and‘hambly begged his pardon for | hopeful conversion of many other children. But | US eyes, that you might, with one view, behold 


my bad conduct; we are now good friends. 


'as they are-most of them yet alive, I am forbidden | the grandeur with which you were every where 


** Look up!” is'still a favorite maxim with both | to tell yop all I would. I have knelt with several surrounded. The most prominent object in this 
Douglas and his father; and, blessed be God, it| of them and heard them pray. And I suppose | Scene, is that elevated eminence, on the Green 


is with me also; for I find it a precious thing to | many of you who read this letter have already Mountains, called the Camel’s Back. The clouds, 
have a God of grace to look up to. My soul mag- | chosen that better part, which shall not be taken| Testing on the snow-capped summit of this proud 
nifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God my | from you. But, O, impenitent children, I must be | elevation, exhibit various forms of beauty, sub- 


Saviour. When I was proud, it pleased my heav-|jn earnest with you. Are you bent on eternal | !imity and magnificence. Sometimes they extend 


enly Father sharply to rebuke me; and now that death? Are you determined to insult the knidness | 
he has humbled my heart, his mercies to me are! ofthe Saviour? Will you trifle with his blood and 
more than I can number. Oh that I may be ena-|tears? Will you brave his terrors? Must all the | 
bled to look up to him with faith and love to my | instructions you have had gw for nought? If so, I 
dying day, leaving behind me another example|dread to meet you on a death bed. I dread to) 
that God not only * resisteth the proud,” but also! meet you at the awful bar of Christ. I dread to 
that he giveth abundant ‘‘ grace unto the hum-|hear you sob and cry, The harvest is past, the | 
ble.” —London Visiter. |summer is ended, and I am not saved. When | 
Ln | you lay duwn this paper, go away into your closet, 
OBITUARY. and there sit down and think thus with yourself. 
SS |‘ L have been a wicked child. My heart is proud. | 
DEATH OF TWO CHILDREN. I have not loved God with all my heart. I have 


" slighted the mercy of God. I have grieved the 
A few weeks ago, 1 stood by the sick bed of two| *''® ‘ 
children. Their names | shall never forget. The — * talk d De 5 yallpered rts — 
name of the elder was Martha Maria—the younger | |” poem : fbb ety is friar Gad por 
was, Edwin.Dorr. Martha was about eight years | % arty | y Corgi ‘ f 
of age, and her brother was younger. They were | 2% with all your heart to forgive you. Remem- 


in the same room, Edwin was too sick to talk, or bare coda va edad ne 9mm 


to hear me, But Martha knew me, and put “P| Plead your hard heart—your wicked heart. Sink 
her arms and told me she was in pain, and asked | a4, into the arms of Christ, a lost and helpless 


me stk berm name She was ile orm child; and yw perish priah a his hand." But 


; ; that hand that was nailed on the tree, will never 
held her in my lap, and quietly .rocked her. 1) 
told her of Jesus, and his sufferings. She looked 1h POORER: |” FOOE, eran aes See 











along in a grand amphitheatre, as far as the eye 


can reach. Sometimes the color is light, elegant- 


ly surmounted with a gilded hue, sometimes an 
unmingled white is presented to our view. Some- 
times the mountain is partly enveloped with clouds, 
reflecting all the soft and varied colors of the rain- 
bow; sometimes it seems covered with burnished 
gold, while at others, it is merely gilded with the 
retiring beauties of the setting sun. Long after 
the valley begins to be shrouded in darkness, we 
see the bright beams of the king of day, reflected 
from this towering summit. : 

J, Were I to behold such a grand view, moth- 
er, I think I should wish to stay there forever. 

M. But you must remember that the day is 
coming when all these things will be destroyed. 
When the heavens shall be rolled together as a 
scroll, when the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, then these mountains, these plains, and this 
expanse of water, will be involved in one mighty 
ruin. Then where, O where will the guilty flee! 
Then those, and those only, will be safe who are 
found in Christ, who rest on the Rock of Ages. 


**'The unbelieving world shall wail, 








at me, and swallowed every word. I laid her Selecta ene. 
down, and knelt between them and prayed. DESCRIPTIVE. 
Their afflicted father has written me, and I have | ——————————_— ——-—— — = 








just laid down his letter. He writes as follows: — Written for the Youth's Companion 
‘* T have to say that our two little ones who were SCENERY OF CHARLOTTE, 

so sick when you were here, are now numbered| Ellen. Mothér, I thought you were going to 
with those who sleep in the grave. Little E. sur-| give us a description of the scenery of Charlotte. 
vived only till Tuesday evening. His sweet spirit} Mother. Yes, my daughter, but you know we 
has fled, O the wound was deep to his father and | were tinexpectédly interrupted. 

mother. But then to open the wound still wider} Juliana. Do mother tell us all about it, so that 
in.our bosoms, in just two days mvre, Martha! we may know just how it looks. 

closed her eyes ov mortal scenes forever. Many| MM. My ability to describe, and your powers of 


While we rejoice to see.the day.”  R. Ey 





RELIGION. 
eo sae ———— _ em 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTER I, 

To the Teachers in the Sabbath School in Westfield, NV. ¥ 

Boston, Aprit 1, 1889, j 

Dear Friends,—It is with much satisfaction I 
learn from your superintendent, that many of my 
old friends in W. are engaged with him, in lead- 
ing the minds of the young to the blessed fountain 
of eternal truth. When Robert Raikes first es- 








are the dear recollections of her bright little mind, conception are both too inadequate to enable you 
but we dwell with peculiar delight on her thought-! to know just how i looks. We will try, however, 


tablished Sabbath Schools in England, the teach- 
ers were paid for their services; and this system 
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Youth’s Companion, 








continued to prevail for a long time, and I believe | 


yet does prevail in England to some extent, at the | 


present day. 


of the prince of day; yet you distinctly recognize | it was that made you speak against people? Did 
‘ Sey the countenance of one who was once a member} you not become angry with them? or was not 
We sometimes hear individuals | of your class—a thoughtless, wayward child, over | some other wicked feeling in your breast? In the 


complaining ‘that this is a self-denying work, and| whom you have often mourned and wept, almost | first place, perhaps, some one did something which 
that they make @ great sacrifice of feeling and in-| in hopeless despondency; and here you are recog- | displeased you; then you began to fee) angry, and 
terest, by engaging in it. To such persons, the} nized and acknowledged as the spiritual | father of | revenge burned in your bosom, and you wished to 
original system would probably be more agreeable | this happy being. Shall I interrupt the, exalted | do something to injure the person who had offend- 
than that which prevails in this country. But I | train of your reflections, by drawing a comparison ed you; so you tried to think of something evil 
thiak’they had'better vive it up. The truth is, a | between this and the compensation afforded by ;about him, and to talk of it to other people, and 
faithful Sabbath School Teacher gets thrice paid. | Robert Raikes to his Sabbath Schoal. teachers? | make them share your feelings. In this way, an- 
In the first place, there is no other way in which | I| gry feelings often lead to detraction. 


| Yet this may be but an item of your reward. . ; 
he could’ ‘spend ‘the same time in as profitable aj once knew a lady somewhat advanced in years, Henry Wright was born in England, and lived 


manner for the improvement of his own mind and | who could count seventy of her former Sabbath | there till he was about four years old, when he 
heart.) The Bible‘ is the Source of Truth. All Scholars who were members ef the church of|came with his parents, in a vessel, over the broad 
truth, in religion or morals is derived from this | Christ giving good evidence of piety. ‘The prom-| Atlantic ocean, to America. When Henry was 


Fountain. If you wish for water both pure and/ise to them that turn many to righteousness is, first sent to school in this country, he felt that. he 








sweet, you goto the spring; and if you take it that they shall shine as the stars for ever and ever. | Was a little stranger, and he seemed to love no- 


from the broek, the nearer you go tothe fountain, 
the better it will be. Iftherefore you wish to be 
refreshed in spirit, there is no better way than to 
come and drink the pure water of life from the 
crystal, before it has passed along and mingled 
with the muddy waters that lie on the surface of 
the earth. 

Again, do you wish for enlargement of mind and 
elevation of thought? What better course can 
you pursue than to study those things which are 


the objects of absorbing interest and intense de- | 


sire to those mighty minds which inhabit the celes- 
tial world; and which will form the theme of con- 
templation for the glorified spirits of ‘‘ just men 
made perfect ” through the ceaseless ages of eter- 
nity? The studies pursued in secular schools are 
important, to develope the faculties, store the mind 
with knowledge, and prepare for usefulness. But 
they are earthly sciences. They relate only to 
time. The Bible teaches heavenly science. It 
relates to eternity. Inasmuch then, as heaven is 
higher than earth—inasmuch as eternity is longer 


| But I must close; for my letter is already too 
| long, though I have not said what | intended when 
| I commenced, Your old friend, H.N. 





THE NURSERY. 


| DETRACTION, 
| Perhaps, as you sce the word detraction, yau 
|think that it is a hard word, and one that you shall 
never be able to understand; but I will try to ex- 
plain it to you, and I hope you will be able to un- 
derstand, pretty well, the meaning of it. 

When we wish to think ill, ourselves, or to lead 
others to think ill of any person, it is detraction; 
and when we speak ill of a person, unless we have 
a good reason for doing so, we detract. 

Suppose Alfred has a large orange given him, 
and while he is hurrying home to ask his mother 
to divide it between himself and his little brothers 
|and sisters, ‘as every little boy ought to do, when 

he has anything given him which his brothers and 


SS 
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body he saw. 
In Henry’s class there was a round-cheeked, 
good natured little girl named Elizabeth, This 





= (little girl was rather uneasy in school, as children 


| frequently are, but she rarely did any thing very 
naughty. One day, when Henry came to read, 
he took a fancy that Elizabeth stood too near him, 
and so he gave her a push. 

The poor little girl cried, and the teacher called 
Henry, to ask hia why he had been so naughty, 
and said to him, ‘‘ You should love that little girl, 
and not strike her.” 

‘* No, ma’am,”’ said Henry, ‘‘ I don’t love her.”’ 

‘* But why not?” 

‘¢ Oh, ma’am,”’ answered the little boy, stopping 
a moment, as if trying to think, ‘‘ I don’t like her, 
because she goes all about the seat.” 

This boy first hurt a little girl, who had done 
| nothing to vex him, and then he felt as if he wish- 
‘ed to say something against her, and, as he could 
‘think of nothing else, he said he disliked her be- 

This did not 





|cause she moved about the bench, 


than time, so far the study of the Bible exceeds alt | sisters do not share,) he meets one of his school-| trouble him in the least, but -he, felt wickedly to- 


other studies. If, therefore, you wish to improve 
our minds, there is no better way than to engage 
in the thorough and critical study of the Bible, as 
every Sabbath School teacher must do, to be prop- 
erly prepared for his work. Do you wish for 
discipline of mind; investigate the principles laid 
down in this Book, draw them out, and apply them 
practically to this life. The exercise will be bet- 
ter than the study of Mathematics. Do you wish 
to understand logic—to learn how to frame a sys- 
tematic argument, draw conclusions from estab- 
lished premises, and make practical application, 
study the book of Romans. There you have an 
example unequalled by any production of the hu- 
man mind. Do you wish to improve your style, 
or gratify your taste, or relax your mind from se- 
vere study—examine the majestic appeals to the 
conscience, follow the sublime strains of the in- 
spired poet, and peruse the simple and pathetic 
narratives of real facts, recorded on the sacred 
page. 
the excellencies of this Book of books, It is like 
a mine of precious metals, covered with gold and 
silver. These are the most important for practi- 
cal purposes, therefore they lie on the surface. 
Still, you may dig into this mine every day, for 
three score years and ten, and every day you will 
find a brighter gem than you ever discovered 
before. 

But I said you are thrice paid, and your third 
reward is of a nature that will give you more ex- 
quisite gratification than both the former, 
found in the exercise of benevolent feeling. Our 
Lord says, ‘‘ It is more blessed-to give than to re- 
ceive.” Is it notso? When have you ever felt 
a higher or more grateful emotion, than when you 
have performed an act approaching the nearest to 
disinterested benevolence? Add to this the grate- 


It_ is} 


fellows, named James, and he cries out, ‘“Oh, give 
me a piece of that orange—let mé taste, will you?” 
and Alfred answers, ‘‘I am not going to eat it 
now.”’ Very likely James will feel offended, and 
begin to think, How selfish and tlose Alfred is; I 
mean to tell all the boys about it. If James feels 
this, it is having a detracting spirit. Suppose he 
soon meets a party of his play-fellows, and says to 
them, ‘‘I never saw such a mean boy as Alfred 
Williams is; I met him just now, with an orange 
as big as my two fists, and I asked him just to let 
me taste of it, and he said he wasn’t going to eat 


dare say he began to eat it as soon as I was out 
of sight.”” This would be to detract. 

Or suppose Eliza meets one of her companions, 
carrying in her hand a large doll, and she runs 


Mary? Oh, what a beautiful doll! Just let me 
take it and look at it a moment, will you?” Sup- 


But time would fail me to enumerate half| pose Mary says, ‘‘ My mother said I must not let 


any one take it till I get home,” and Eliza goes 
home and says to her sister, ‘‘ What a notional 
|girl Mary Harris is! I met her in the street just 





now with a new doll, and she was so much afraid | 


I should injure it that she would not let me take 
\it. I wonder what harm she thought [ should do, 
just by taking it into my hand! f did not care 
much about looking at it, for I don’t think it is arly 
prettier than mine, but I can’t bear to see any 
body so mean!” This, too, would be detracting. 

And now, my child, do you think this right or 
wrong? It is wrong, and [ will give you my rea- 
sons for calling it so. 

First, because those are wicked feelings which 
make us wish to detract. 

Second, because detraction leads people to say 
that which they are not sure is true, and some- 


ful return of affection from those you benefit; then times that which they know is not true, 


transport yourself to that’ blessed world of light; 


Third, detracting is not doing to others as we 


and as you pass around among the ‘ shining| Would wish them to do to us. 


ones,’’ your eye rests upon a familiar countenance 
not exactly like any one you ever saw, because to A 
the features with which you were familiar is added | Make us wish to detract, 

the ‘‘ brightness of the firmament ” or the sweet speaking against any one? 
radiance of the evening star, or the dazzling glory ' great many times, 


Fourth, the word of God has forbidden it. 
First, then, those are wrong feélings which 
Do you remember ever 
I dare say you do,.a 
And do you remember what 











it then; did you ever see any body so selfish? J! 


up to her, and says, ‘‘ What have you got there, | 


| wards her, and. so he tried to\think of something 
‘evil to say about her. 

Envy is another wicked, feeling, which often 
|makes people wish to detract. Do you know 
what envy is? When we see others enjoying 
} something which we do not, and we wish we could 
| enjoy it instead of them, and dislike them because 
of this enjoyment, it isenvy. Perhaps you will 
| understand this better if we suppose a case. 

Well, then, suppose your teacher were to prom- 

,ise, on Monday morning, that every scholar who 
| learned his or her lessons perfectly, during the 
week, should have a present of a pencil on Satur- 
\day. Suppose a boy, named Addison, to be the 
only one in school who recites his lesson well 
enough to obtain the pepeil, and suppose you 
'should keep wishing all the time that you could 
have the pencil, instead of him, and dislike him 
| hecause he had got one, and you had not. This 
feeling of yours would be envy. If you felt this 
feeling, you would probably soon begin to try to 
‘think of something bad about Addison, and you 
might say, ** I don’t believe Addison has studied 
| any more than the rest of us, for all he feels so 
proud, because he has got a pencil. I'l warrant 
'he locked in his book while he was reciting; it 
| would be just like him if he did.” This would be 
detracting, but it would be the wicked feeling of 
envy that caused you to, detract. 

I told you that wrong feelings made us wish to 
detract. Anger and envy, you know, are very 
wicked feelings; so I will not mention any others, 
but will speak now of the second reason. 

Secondly, detraction leads people to say that 
which they are not sure is true, and sometimes 
that which they know is not true. Little Mary 
was one of the best spellers in her class, and so 
was often at the head, and she was so selfish as 
to wish to be there more than any one else. At 
one time, when Mary had been at the head sever- 
al days, she mis-spelt a word, and Ellen, a little 
friend of hers, got above her. Ellen took her 
place very pleasantly, without looking at all as if 
she felt pleased that Mary had got down, and she 
had taken her place; but as Mary stepped down 
she looked very cross, and pushed against Ellen, 
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Youth’s Companion. 





on purpose ; and as soon as she thought her teach- | Allon Baccuth, the oak of weeping, recorded against | love me, and will always try to make me well when I 


er was out of hearing 


oS? 


head, don’t she?” 

Amey Andrews was walking in the street one 
day, with Elizabeth Turner, and they met Lucy 
Hendrey with a new dress on. As soon as Lucy 
had passed by, Amey said, ‘‘ Only see, Elizabeth, 
how Lucy holds her head up, and how mincingly 
she steps! she feels very proud because she has 
got a new dress on, doesn’t she?”’ 


not know to be true. Mary felt angry because 


she had lost the head of her class, and she wished | of true sorrow, which the patriarch and his family 
to say something against Ellen, and so she said | shed under the oak at Bethel. 


that she felt grand. But how did she know this? 





She had no reason to think so, for Ellen did not) tinue through life in the service of their employers, 
look or speak as if she felt proud; but Mary | and therefore they are not entitled to so deep a hold 
on the affectious of the family as the aged Deborah 
|obtained; but whether their stay be long or short, they 
should be treated with kindness; and if at all worthy, 


wished to say something against her, and she did 
not care whether it was true or not. Just so it} 
was with Amey; she saw Lucy pass by with a new| 
dress on, and she called her proud, without know- 
ing any thing about it. 


girls knew what the other felt, for it is God only they serve. 


who can look into the heart; but they felt a de- 


tracting spirit, and they cared little whether they | the burden of a domestic, I love to see them con- 
spoke the truth, or a falsehood.— Unruly Member. | sulting the comfort, and promoting. the happiness of 
* | such an one. 





EDITORIAL. 
THE VENERABLE AND BELOVED DOMESTIC. 
Her name was Deborah. She was nurse and wait- 
ing maid to Rebekah, even before her marriage- 
Many years did she abide in the family of the pa- 
triarch Isaac, and very usefully no doubt were those 
years passed. Nothing indeed is recorded of her 
during this long time, but we may safely imagine her 
actively and cheerfully employed in lessening the 
cares of her beloved mistress. 

Under the fostering care of this aged nurse in part 
no doubt did the sons of the family grow up to maturi- 
ty. In the seclusion of her tent, we may suppose 
hour after hour to have been spent in adapting the 
clothing to their growing frames, in preparing them 
food at regular intervals, in rendering them happy 
during the mother’s absence or employment, and in 
various other ways promoting the coinfort and wel- 
fare of the family. 

Years passed on, and the boys became men. Sub- 
sequently they left the home of their youth, and set- 
tled in different and distant parts of the country. 
Death too entered the family, and the beloved mis- 
tress yielded up her life, and was buried in the cave 
of Machpelah. On this occasion probably it was, 
that Deborah left the family of Isaac. Was it strange 
that she should choose to pass the closing days of her | 
pilgrimage in the family of him, the favorite son of 
one whom she had so much loved and honored? 
Here no doubt she was made comfortable and happy, 
as in her early days she had sought to make others 
so, As the infirmities of age crept on, we may sup- 
pose she was released from care and labor, and allow- 
ed to pass the remnant of life in ease and quietness. 

Did she need amusement in her declining days? 
Her benevolent heart could find an ample store in 
the innocent prattle, and the winning ways of Jacob’s 
little flock; and no doubt these children were taught 
to love and honor the aged Deborah as their father’s 
earliest friend. 

Had this aged servant closed her days in Hebron, 
she would no doubt have been honored with a burial 
by the side of her mistress in the family sepulchre; 
but her death occurred at Bethel, and her grave was 
a solitary one. Beneath a spreading oak they made it, 
that the spot might not be forgotten or overlooked. 
And long years afterward, the passing traveller might 
have still looked upon it. No marble monument was 
erected over the dust of this humble, yet honored 
friend of three generations; no epitaph was written to 
perpetuate her memory, but there stood the oak, 
fresh and green, @ living monument, and the name 








she said, ‘‘Oh, dear me, | it, to show that tears were shed upon the spot, when 
Ellen feels very grand, now she has got up to the | this valued domestic was laid away in her last lonely 
resting place. 


esting scene. 
away in the grave of one whom from early child- 
hood they had known and loved. 
must have been a scene of overwhelming sorrow. As 
she had watched over the cradle of his infaney, he 
Both these little girls said that which they did | loved her no doubt, with something like filial regard. 


Neither of these little they cannot but share in the affections of the family 


| I should be wicked, and God would not love me, if J 


i child as I pray so—I can’t see God.” 


The funeral of Deborah must have been an inter- 
To those children, it was the hiding 


To the father, it 


There was real grief exhibited; aud there were tears 


Domestics at the present day do not indeed con- 


I love to see the children of a household, easing 


I love to see them in all respects treat- 
ing their humble friends, as they, in similar circum- 
stances, would wish themselves to be treated. V. 





VARIETY. 
Books for very small Children, 


The Massachusetts Sabbath School Society has 
just published a series of little books for the nursery, 
a good substitute for many of the trifles usually found 
there. Itis entitled, Infant Series. We have seen 
part I. and Il. each containing 12 books, at 6 1-4 c. 
a part, er about half acent for a book. Each part 
has a hittle paper ease around it, on which the titles 
of the books are printed. For sale by C. C. Dean, 
13 Cornhill, Boston, The following story comprises 
one of the Books above alluded to :— 

Ellen asking about Prayer. 

Ellen was a very quiet and thoughtful little girl, 
about six years old, One day she came running into 
the house, as if she was in a great hurry to get some- 
thing. She took a chair and sat down by the side of 
her mother, and said, ‘* Mother, my teacher asks me 
almost every Sabbath if I have learned to pray. And 
[told him that I say, ** Our Father,” every night and 
every morning; and still he asks me, almost every 
Sabbath, if I have learned to pray. What does he 
mean, mother? How can I learn to pray but by say- 
inz, ‘ Our Father,’ as you always told me?” 

**T will tell you, my dear,” said her mother; “ but 
first tell me why you say your prayers every night 
and morning.” 

‘¢ Because you always told me to, mother, and said 


didn’t.” 

‘*Ts that all the reason, my dear? Don’t you pray 
to God because you love him, and because you know 
he can hear and answer your prayers?” 

*“‘} don’t know, mother. How can such a little 


That moment company came in, so that Ellen had 
to go away before her mother could answer her ques- 
tion about prayer. But she went to her little room 
and sat down alone, wondering what her teacher 
could want her to do more than to say, “ Our 
Father.” 

The next mogning, when Ellen awoke, she felt 
sick, and called for her mother. As soon as her 
mother came, shesaid, “ O, mother, I am very sick— 
do help me, mother—what shall I do?” Her mother 
gave her some medicine, and took care of ber all 
day; and every time the poor child wanted anything 
she would call her mother. . 

‘The next day Ellen was so much better that she 
could sit up and talk with her mother. ‘ And now, 
my dear,” said her mother, “TI will tell you what you 
wanted to know about prayer, the other day. When 
you awoke yesterday morning and felt sick, what did 
you call me for?” 

‘¢ Because, mother, I felt very bad, and didn’t 
know what to do for myself.” 

** But why did you call me, when I was not in the 
room, and you could not see me?” 

** Because I thought you could hear me, and I 


am sick, because you always do.” 

** Well, now, my dear Ellen, if you will remember 
all this, it will help you to know something about 
praying to God, You must feel that he is always 
near you, though you cannot see him; that he will al- 
ways hear, and Joves to hear and answer your 
prayers. You must feel that = need Goil’s help, 
and cannot do without it. hen you say your 
prayers to-night, my dear Ellen, think of what I have 
told you.” 

A Sister. 


He who has never known a sister’s kind ministra- 
tion, nor felt his heart warming beneath her endear- 
ing stnile and love beaming eye, has been unfortunate 
indeed, It is not to be wondered at if the fountains 
of pure feeling flow in his bosom but sluggishly, or if 
the gentle emotions of his nature be lost in the stern- 
er attributes of mankind, 

** That man has grown up among’kind, affection- 
ate sisters,” I once heard a lady of much observation 
and experienee remark. 

** And why do you think so?” said I. 

‘* Because of the rich development of all the tender 
feelings of the heart.” 

A sister’s influence is felt, even in manhood’s riper 
years, and the heart of him who has grown cold in 
its chilly contact with the world, will warm and thrill 
with pure enjoyment, when some incident awakens 
within him the soft tones, the glad melodies of bis 
sister’s voice,—and he will turn from purposes which 
a warped and false philosophy had reasoned into ex- 
pediency, and even weep for the gentle influences 
which moved him in his earlier years. 


—~>—- 
What is idleness? 

** Here,” said I to my class of Sunday scholars, as 
I held a little book in my hand, “ this is for the child 
who can give me the best answer to the question, 
W hatisidleness?” ‘* 1 can,” answered one; ‘if you 
say we are to learn our lessons, and we come to you 
and don’t know any of them, and have had nothing to 
prevent our learning—that is idleness.” ‘ [ can,’? 
continued another; *‘ you tell us to come clean, and 
neat, and tidy, and if, instead of that, our tippets and 
frocks are torn, though we have had time to mend 
them—that is idleness.” ‘*I ean,” said a third little 
creature; ‘if you tell us we are to be here at nine 
o’clock, and we loiter about and do not get here till 
ten—that is idleness.” Several of my young ones 
were silent, and I asked if any one had any thing else 
to say. ‘* Yes, ma’am,” replied an elder girl; “I 
know that what my school-fellows have said is idle- 
ness, is so; but there is another kind beside that. 
We know that we are to be up early in the morning, 
to pray for a blessing on the instructions we are to 
receive, to ask a blessing also on our minister and on 
our school, to read a chapter in the Holy Bible and 
to be in time for prayer with our teachers; but if we 
waste the sacred morning in bed and do not rise in a 
proper time—that is idleness.” 


ness spread over the whole class, and each one seem- 
ed to say, “ Verily, I am guilty of thisthing;” yet the 
eyes of all were attentively fixed on the book. I 
paused for a minute, and then delivered it into the 
hands of the last mentioned girl, for she, I considered 
had answered the best.— Youth’s Friend. 





‘POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
INFANT’S PRAYER MEETING, 
See those dear ones softly stealing, 
When the Sabbath day is past, 
With a sweet and holy feeling 
At thy throne their sins to cast. 
See them now hefore thee kneeling, 
Much they love to come to thee, 
Every little breast is swelling, 
** Lambs of thine, oh let us be.” 
Pouring out their joy and sorrow, 
At their dear Redeemer’s feet, 
‘Guard and guide us through the morrow, 
Keep us here again to meet.” 
Dearest Saviour, grant thy blessing, 
As thou didst when here below, 
Look upon this little meeting, 
And thy boundless love bestow. 
Rochester, March 25th. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION.—Two more papers 
will complete the Twelfth Volume, Whowill pay in 


ANNA. 








thought you would come to me; and I am sure you 


advance for Volume Thirteen? 


When this answer was finished, a peculiar serious- 
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